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FROM THE PRESIDENT 


HE Florence convention April 13-16 

pleased many people, judging from 
the favorable comments. Everyone appre- 
ciated the work done by Mrs. Pauline Fos- 
ter, program chairman; Catherine Green, 
chairman of local arrangements; and all 
the others who made the meeting a suc- 
cess. Conventions are the clear reflection 
of the thinking of an Association. Mem- 
ber participation in the activities results 
in a_ better organization. More than 
twenty-five members were featured on 
the program at the Florence meeting. 
Registrations totaled 145. The attend- 
ance of the banquet on Friday evening 
honoring Alabama authors was 174. 
School librarians are to be congratulated 
upon the excellent attendance of their 
group. 

The Executive Council welcomes Mrs. 
Elizabeth P. Beamguard to replace Hor- 
ace S. Moses, recently appointed librarian 
of the Public Library in Topeka, Kansas. 
As last year’s membership chairman, he 
left the Association an excellent legacy in 
a record of 163 new memberships re- 
ceived in 1950 and a total paid-up mem- 
bership of 330. The membership report 
of 1949 showed a paid-up membership of 
306. Members failing to pay dues for one 
full year may be reinstated as new mem- 
bers. The membership chairman, in 
making his report, said: “The increased 


SELA 
Dates for the Biennial Conference of 
the Southeastern Library Association are 
October 1i-14, 1950. The meeting place 
is Atlanta, Georgia, with headquarters at 
the Atlanta Biltmore Hotel. 


enrollment of school librarians and _ li- 
brarians from special libraries is par 
ticularly notable. The Alabama Librar.an 
has added much to the membership ‘sell- 
ing’ program and 


deserves particular 
mention.” 


We all agree that since The 
Alabama Librarian arrived, members have 
new cause to be proud of their Associa- 
tion. 

Problems of the Association must be 
anticipated and planned for in advance. 
Much work needs to be done during the 
coming year. For example, the Scholar- 
ship Loan Fund should be increased; this 
is the particular responsibility of each 
member. The need for recruitment con- 
tinues—the effectiveness of the “Each One 
Reach One” program was well demon- 
strated at the convention. A committee 
to study the problem of bi-racial mem- 
bership is to be appointed, following the 
membership vote (by mail) of fifty-five 
to forty-one in favor of the proposal. A 
new committee to study the bibliograph- 
ical needs of the state should be organized. 
Information should be prepared for a 
legislative campaign. 

We hope to see all of you at one of the 
district meetings next fall. Have a pleas- 
ant summer and a restful vacation! 


GRETCHEN KNIEF SCHENK 
President 


LIBRARY TRUSTEE 


Mrs. J. U. Reaves of Mobile has been 
appointed as the nominee from Alabama 
who will serve as a member of the Execu- 
tive Board of the Trustees Division of the 
American Library Association for the year 
1950-1951. 
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FORTY-SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING 
ALABAMA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Muscie SHOALS AREA, APRIL 13-16, 1950 


HE 1950 Annual Conference of the 
\labama Library Association will be 
mbered as something different: in- 
ng, informal and entertaining. Un- 
the leadership of Gretchen Schenk, 
mittees were appointed and_ plans 
formulated for the conference. The 
‘ram and local arrangements commit- 
worked long and hard. To them 
should go the satisfaction of knowing 
their efforts were highly successful. 

ihe theme of the conference was: 
Newer Patterns. This theme was empha- 
sized by all participants on the program. 
The first evening was devoted to a meet- 
ing of the Executive Council and to the 
grecting of friends. 

The first general session convened in 
Kilby Auditorium of Florence State 
Teachers College on Friday morning, 
with Mrs. Schenk presiding. Essae Mar- 
tha Culver, State Librarian, Louisiana 
State Library, spoke on Courage is an As- 
set. Mabel Willoughby moderated a sym- 
posium on Newer Practices. Participating 
on this symposium were: Joe D. Lang- 
ston, Mildred Goodrich, Mrs. Ruth Wal- 
drop, and O. W. Holloway. 

A “Friends of the Library” luncheon 
at the Muscle Shoals Hotel in Sheffield 
was presided over by A. R. Tomlinson, 
chairman of the Regional Library Board, 
Florence. The Idea Spreads was the sub- 
ject used by the featured speaker, Essae 
Martha Culver. The Mayor and other 
city officials and local friends were intro- 
duced. 

Ihe second general session, with the 
president presiding, featured Newer 
Techniques in Films and Film Evaluation, 
conducted by Mrs. Lois R. Green. 

\t the third general session, on Satur- 
day morning, the president was privileged 
to present Marie Loizeaux, Editor of Wil- 
son Library Bulletin. Her subject was 
Public Relations: Fanciful Fad or Reason- 


able Responsibility? A wire recording of 
Miss Loizeaux’s talk was made by Clakey 
Bell, Tuscaloosa Library Bindery. 

On Saturday evening at a _ banquet 
honoring Alabama authors, Dr. William 
Stanley Hoole presided and introduced 
the following authors who were honor 
guests of the Association: 

Mr. Peter Brannon 

Miss Nina Leftwich 

Miss Julia Neal 

Mrs. Elizabeth Winston Sheehan 

Mrs. Virginia Sorenson 

Mr. John Craig Stewart 

Mr. James F. Sulzby, Jr. 

Dr. Charles Summersell. 

Hudson Strode, author, lecturer and 
world traveler, delighted the guests with 
his entertaining address: Why Writers 
Write and How. 

The last general session ended on a 
high note with a brunch on Sunday 
morning, at which Mabel Willoughby 
presided. Thelma Cates introduced the 
speaker, Dr. Emily Calcott, Associate Pro- 
fessor of English at Middle Tennessee 
State College, who with wit and optimism 
interpreted New Trends in Reading. 

At the group breakfasts on Saturday 
morning, several interesting and stimulat- 
ing talks and discussions followed. In the 
college libraries section Margaret Thomas 
served as chairman and Mrs. Adrian 
Hughes, Mrs. Pauline Foster and Dr. Wil- 
liam Stanley Hoole presented timely and 
provocative papers. Catherine Green pre- 
sided at the public libraries section and 
introduced Marie Loizeaux, who discussed 
Publicity without Pain. The school li- 
braries section, with Mrs. Mary Lou Grif- 
fin as chairman, heard Julia Neal speak 
from An Authors Point of View and 
Fannie Schmitt on Newer Practices in 
School Libraries. At the same time, the 
trustees were having a breakfast with Mrs. 
J. E. Price presiding at a round-table dis- 
cussion. 





The annual business meeting was held 
on Saturday afternoon. The annual re- 
ports of the various committees were sub- 
mitted and adopted. Mimeographed cop- 
ies were distributed to the members. Con- 
stitutional changes (published in the 
March Alabama Librarian) were adopted, 
with additions, which are carried in this 
issue of the AL. 

Mildred Johnston, chairman of Nom- 
inations Committee, presented for re-elec- 
tion the present officers of the Associa- 
tion. The vote was unanimous in favor 
of the nominations. Under the new con- 
stitutional change, the vice president au- 
tomatically becomes president for 1951-52. 

Mrs. Adrian Hughes served as chair- 
man of the Resolutions Committee. The 
business meeting concluded with the pre- 
sentation of three beautiful draw prizes 
as gifts from Clakey Bell, who also pre- 
sented a scrapbook to the person holding 
membership in the Association for the 
longest period of time. This prize went 
to Mildred Goodrich. The president 
called on Mrs. Lois R. Green to intro- 
duce the exhibitors: 

Mr. W. W. Rexrode, Americana Corporation 
Mr. Short, Baker and Taylor 
Mr. Claude E. Chamblee, F. E. Compton 
Company 
Mr. R. J. Currie, Doubleday & Company 
Florence Branch, E. E. Forbes & Company 
Mr. Paul Teelin, Gaylord Brothers, Inc. 
Mr. MclIlhaney, Hawkins Book Company 
Mr. Harry Jenkins, Jenkins Book Company 
Mr. Lennard Sully, 4. C. McClurg & Com- 
many 
Mr. Zack Haygood, National Library Bindery 
Mr. Ernie Rempe, New Method Book Bind- 
ery 

Mr. Joe Zicarelli, Remington Rand 

Mr. Clakey Bell, Tuscaloosa Library Bindery 

Mr. Bob Phillips, Weise Bindery 

Mr. Eddie Wambach, Albert Whitman Com- 
pany 

Mr. Charles R. Follett, Wilcox & Follett 

Mr. Kermit Hearn, World Book Company. 

The Association is indebted to the ex- 
hibitors for their interesting and educa- 
tional displays and souvenirs. Tuscaloosa 
Library Bindery went all-out in supply- 
ing registration badges, notebooks (minia- 
ture Alabama Librarians) and beautiful 
prizes. The New Method Book Bindery 
furnished the attractive programs. 
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This very sketchy report of the For-:y- 
Sixth Annual Conference of the Alaba na 
Library Association could not end wi h- 
out a round of applause for the local } n- 
tertainment Committee. The tour on £at- 
urday afternoon of the Tri-Cities aid 
TVA area, including the libraries of ‘he 
region, was a treat from the Chamber of 
Commerce. The “fish fry and fun” at 
beautiful Reynolds Camp was a courtesy 
extended by the Reynolds Metal Com- 
pany and the Reynolds Alloys Company, 
The Association will long remember with 
pleasure and a sense of nostalgia the 
yachting, good eats, and square dancing! 


s+ 


WELCOME TENNESSEANS! 


Tennessee librarians attending the Ala- 
bama Library Association meeting in 
Florence were: 

Julia Lee Graden, Clarksville 

Dorothy Sharpless, Morristown 

Emma Suddarth, Clinton 

Melba Wilson, Jackson 

Mary Eleanor Wright, Kingsport. 


SOUTHEASTERN STATES 
SURVEY 


The April 1950 issue of The Alabama 
Review carries a commentary by Clyde H. 
Cantrell on the recent survey Libraries 
of the Southeast: A Report of the South- 
eastern States Cooperative Library Survey, 
1946-1947, edited by Louis R. Wilson and 
Marion A. Milczewski. 





The Editor Regrets... 
that lack of space does not permit 
the printing of articles by Mrs. Pau- 
line Foster, Mrs. Adrian Hughes 
and Mr. O. W. Holloway. These 
articles will be carried in the fall 
issue of The Alabama Librarian. 
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°>UBLIC RELATIONS: FANCIFUL FAD OR 
REASONABLE RESPONSIBILITY? 


By Marie D. LoizEaAux 
Editor Wilson Library Bulletin 


-OUR theme for this conference is 
NEWER PATTERNS—and here I 
ie, challenging your conception of 
jlic relations, asking you to consider, 
econsider, it in your own community 
| to answer for yourself the question, 

t a fanciful fad or a reasonable respon- 

lity? In other words, Is it some flighty 

v notion or will it stand the rigorous 

s of time? 

est your preoccupation with newer 
patterns banish from your consideration 
anything that has the stamp of time up- 
ou it, let me assure you that this point 
was a source of worry to Mark Twain, 
who wrote in his Life on the Mississippi: 
The world and the books are so accus- 
iomed to use, and over-use, the word 

“new” in connection with our country, 

that we early get and permanently retain 

the impression that there is nothing old 
about it. 

None of us is willing to disparage the 
old or to give it up without reason, and 
yet the pattern of using old things or new 
ones must fit the times in which we live. 
We no longer ride in horse-drawn bug- 
gies—thank goodness! They are pictures- 
que—if that is what we are looking for. 
But the springs are not as springy as they 
used to be, and most of us aren’t as leis- 
urely as folks were in the horse and buggy 
days, so a faster mode of travel seems to 
fit our newer pattern of living. 

Well, what about public relations? 
Where does it fit into our library picture? 
Is it new or old, fact. or folly? Today we 
hear about public relations on every 
hand; practically every company or busi- 
ness has its public relations consultant. 
Certainly it is a field which has mush- 
roomed into prominence. Inevitably, 
such phenomenal growth attracts some 
hangers-on who spoil its reputation. 


The background and the need for an 
enlarged public relations program has 
long been evident and urgent. It was 
Abraham Lincoln who said: 

. .. With public sentiment nothing can 
fail. Without it, nothing can succeed. 
Consequently, he who moulds public senti- 
ment goes deeper than he who enacts 
statutes or pronounces decisions. He makes 
statutes and decisions possible or impos- 
sible to execute. 

Webster’s Dictionary defines sentiment 
as: 

A mental attitude, thought, or judg- 

ment permeated or prompted by feeling; a 

complex organization of ideas and _ in- 

stincts, built up in the course of the in- 
dividual’s experience; a particular view, 
opinion, or judgment, especially one col- 
ored by feeling. 
Thus it is evident that what the indi- 
vidual experiences, or feels, is of tremend- 
ous importance. 

There are some who say: “There are 
plenty of books in the library. Let people 
come and borrow them if they choose. 
Why should we go out of our way to 
make others read?” Yet they do not think 
it strange that railroads print frequent 
timetables to all points, posting them in 
convenient places, instead of announcing: 
“Here are the trains. If you want to go 
somewhere, take one and see where it 
goes.” These people want schedules 
showing where the trains go and when 
they will run. They are usually indignant 
to find that a schedule has been “chang- 
ed without notice.” And what would 
they think if a streamliner were added, 
but not noted on the timetable? 

Practically everyone who speaks or 
writes on the subject of public relations 
evolves a definition of it. There are three 
very simple ones that seem to me to say 
all that is necessary for our purposes, and 
give a very clear picture of what public 


(EDITOR’S NOTE: All articles in this issue are summaries of talks given at the 
Forty-Sixth Annual Conference of the Alabama Library Association, April, 1950, in Florence). 
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relations can do for our libraries. The 
late Milton Wright, author of several 
books on the subject, thought of public 
relations as ‘the art of winning the pub- 
lic.” J. Handly Wright, public relations 
director of Monsanto Chemical Company, 
believes public relations to be “simply 
good manners.” Still another authority 
sees public relations as “many private re- 
lations.” 

If these three statements may be accept- 
ed as our composite definition of pub- 
lic relations, surely no one will quarrel 
with our acceptance of a responsibility to 
carry it out to our fullest power. 

Our need to win our public is no Uriah 
Heep whining to gain patronage, but a 
straightforward setting forth of our aims 
and problems, that those we are asking 
for support may have a reason for their 
opinion. If it is true, as Charles Dudley 
Warner wrote in My Summer in a Gar- 
den, that “public opinion is stronger than 
legislature, and nearly as strong as the 
Ten Commandments,” then it behooves 
us to exert ourselves to the utmost to win 
our public. To stop at less would be to 
fail to do our job. 

A matter of library policy comes up. 
What does the public think? Whenever 
cne speaks of the public, the examples 
cited are of individuals. This is not 
theory; it is fact. The opinion of the 
group is the concensus of opinions of 
individuals. 

This makes public relations seem clear- 
cut. If public relations be “many private 
relations,” it becomes easy to apply the 
definition that public relations is “simply 
good manners.” 
cerned with 


Manners again are con- 
individuals. Mr. Wright, 
whose definition we are quoting, pointed 
out that if Monsanto truck drivers dash 
around corners on two wheels, or cut in 
and out of traffic without regard for other 
drivers, their bad manners will result in 
bad public relations for the company. 
The attitude and behavior of the workers 


give to those within earshot an impression 
of the company that makes for good or 
bad public relations. 

The conduct of an individual moulds 
my opinion of his company. This was im- 
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pressed upon me rather forcibly not k 
ago by contrasting experiences in ta 
cabs. After a fifty-cent ride in Chicag« 
gave the driver a dime tip and at 

“Thank you very much,” I chided 1 
self on not having been more gener 
Back in New York, a taxi driver gr 
bled throughout a _ twenty-five-cent 1 
about the poor service being “the peop 
fault—they are so stingy with their tiy 
When I grudgingly gave him a dime, 
raised his hand and stared at it as if 
needed a magnifying glass. I got 
quickly and DID NOT SLAM 

DOOR! Small incidents, but 
trate the difference 
bad public relations. 


THE 
they ill 
between good and 
You and I like some department stores 
better than others and it is not 
because of a difference in the merchan- 
dise. If we analyzed our reasons, oftener 
than not the manners of the clerks are 
at the root of our opinions—and thus is 
exhibited the public relations which re- 
flects our attitudes and purchases. There Phet 
are library parallels to every public rela- Line 
tions problem. That we do not think 
them through and come to a solution, in- 
dicates that we have not. adjusted to the 
newer patterns which our times demand. Sucl 
A few years ago, several of us in the whi 
Library Public Relations Council had the On 
privilege of visiting behind the scenes in Cor 
the training department of American Air- per 
lines. It was during the war, when trans- scal 
portation was on the priority list, yet 
would-be travelers, blue in the face from 
a lengthy, frustrating bout with a railroad 
clerk, seldom became ruffled ‘over a “no” 
from an airline representative. This was 
no accident. It was the direct result of 
consideration, planning, and _ training. 
The airlines knew it was necessary to say 
“no” and make the traveler like it! In 
order that the stewardesses could answe! 
queries properly, a record was made of all 
questions over a given period. Then 
those most frequently asked were dis- 
cussed in light. of airline policy, and the 
stewardesses instructed accordingly. 
Would it not seem reasonable enough 
for librarians to follow this sensible e 


always 


have 


wor! 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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THE NEW LOOK IN AMERICAN BOOKS 


By Dr. Emity Catcort 
Associate Professor of English 
Middle Tennessee State College 


BOUT a year ago Life Magazine 

A announced that the United States 

livided into three parts: high-brows, 

idle-brows, and low-brows. I studied 
report very carefully, for I felt that 

a member of the faculty of Middle 

nnessee State College I should convert 

self into a high-brow as soon as pos- 
le. I worked hard at converting my- 

{ and among other things focused my 
tiention sternly on high-brow magazines 

id books. 

| read such books as The Aspirin Age, 
a book that proves that everything in the 
Thundering Thirties was wrong—from 
Calvin Coolidge to Aimee Semple Mc- 
Pherson. Such a book is The Nightmare 
American Foreign Policy, which ought to 
have for a sub-title: World War II Will 
Arrive Shortly. After that we need not 
worry because we will all be radio-active. 
Such a book as this is The West at Bay, 
which is a study of capitalism’s last stand. 
On every page are the war whoops of the 
Communists closing in and instead of 
periods the publishers use blood-soaked 
scalp knives. Such a novel is John Dos 
Passos’ Grand Design. His hero is a Wash- 
ington bureaucrat who has the less en- 
gaging qualities of three famous men: 
Harry Hopkins, Henry Wallace, and Dr. 
Landru. 

Having presented all these depressing 
facts the high-brow books went on to say 
that things were going to get a good deal 
worse and we all ought to go home and 
worry ourselves to death in order to es- 
cape further unpleasantness. The high- 
brow books went on to say further that 
nine-tenths of the United States could 
not sleep nights now because it was so 
scared. It was scared of the hydrogen 
bomb, scared because there are two mil- 
lion unemployed in Italy, scared because 
we had run our one and only battleship 


aground, and literally terrified because 
there is no sure cure for the common 
cold. 

That is what I get for trying to be a 
high-brow! There are 8,000 best. sellers 
in the United States every year and the 
8,000 are a better index to public opinion 
than the few high-brow books. The Unit- 
ed States is quite cheerful and hopeful. 
Why, on the streets, you can still hear an 
occasional citizen whistling Rudolph, the 
Red Nosed Reindeer. That was the very 
cheerful theme song of last Christmas, you 
remember. It was all about poor little 
Rudolph who had a miserably frustrated 
childhood but finally rose to fame and 
full stature. Rudolph dramatizes the 
new look in American books as well as 
American psychology. 

This is a very recent change in books. 
There was a time—three short years ago— 
when a thoughtful American mother left 
her afternoon novel on the shelf of the 
closet out of reach of the children. There 
was a time—three short years ago or less— 
when Boston and London joined hands 
in the cause of banning books such as 
Mailer’s The Naked and the Dead and 
Van Druten’s The of the Turtle. 
There time when American best 
sellers divided into about three 
types. 

First and most popular was the psy- 
chiatric type. I call it psychiatric because 
it consisted largely of the cozy revelations 
of love life that one might expect to get 
from a psychiatric couch rather than from 
eighteen-year-old college students who 
often wrote them. 

Closely related to the psychiatric novel 
was a second type: the novel about the 
South. These novels all carried the same 
theme. Open any book and straightway 
some character ran over his grandmother 
in a T-model Ford because he was tired 


Voice 
was a 
were 
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of feeding her, or he graciously presented 
his family with their first square meal in 
nine years. 

Closely related to the psychiatric novel 
and the novel about the South was a 
third type: the book of occupational 
therapy. Such books were Betty McDon- 
ald’s The Egg and I and Rich’s We Took 
to the Woods. But fiction or non-fiction, 
all were about hobbies that involved large 
muscle movements, little expense and less 
thought. 

These are not all the types of books that 
were printed up to the last year or so but 
were the most abundant types and indi- 
cate the social and mental interest of the 
United States. 

Actually, all types show the same thing: 
that the United States was too sick to 
know it was sick, and that all it could do 
was march forward as blank as a zombie 
because it numb with successive 
shocks. A depression, a war, and Gabriel 
Heater had been enough to make a 
zombie out of anybody! It was not that 
running over one’s grandmother in a T- 
model Ford was ever presented as an old 
Southern custom. It was simply that all 
American books are written for a national 
audience and only the most violent ac- 
counts of life could hold the attention of 
a nation sick from too much living. But 
all that was years and years ago—three 
whole years ago! 

It’s good news tonight, as Gabriel 
Heater would say. The United States 
has gone soft. Let’s take a look at the 
recent crop of books about the South. 
There are probably as many published 
now as there were ten years ago, but— 
Erskine Caldwell always excepted—their 
tone has changed. In fact there are two 
things about them that are new and note- 
worthy. In the first place, books about 
the South are now largely non-fiction. 
Typical best sellers about the South are: 
Botkins’ Treasury of Southern Folk Lore; 
Ben Ames Williams’ Diary From Dixie; 
Henry McRaven’s Nashville, Athens of 
the South; Kennedy's Southern Ex- 
posure; Dumas Malone’s Jefferson, the 
Virginian. This emphasis on non-fiction 
is a trend not only in Southern books, 


was 
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but in all books. In 1949 for the f rst 
time in recorded American history, non- 
fiction outsold fiction. The five best sll 
ing novels were only one-third of «he 
sales, while the five best selling books of 
non-fiction were two-thirds of the sa 2s, 

In the second place, the books ab: ut 
the South have a different tone. ‘The 
characters wear shoes! One author, T. B. 
Clark, in his Southern Country Edit sr, 
even hints that some Southerners know 
how to read! At least he points out that 
after the War Between the States only 182 
newspapers were left in the South aad 
that thirty years later there were over 2,- 
000. Tennessee Williams continues to tell 
all about Southern womanhood in such 
plays as A Street Car Named Desire; but 
notice, they destroy themselves 
psychoneuroses instead of from 
worm. 


from 
hook- 


One wonders why the South continues 
to be emphasized in best sellers. Possibly 
because it remains the No. 1 Economic 
Problem of the country as it was back in 
1932 when the deluge started. But why 
has the tone changed? Possibly because it 
is less of a problem. Southern income is 
up because of the new industries that 
have come into the South. 

Roger Babson says that the greatest 
changes in the country (judging from re- 
cent trends) will be in the South. It may 
be that the South now has income enough 
to buy a few books and help set their 
tone. The South had no money for books 
back in 1932. 

The subject that outsells all other sub- 
jects whether fiction or non-fiction, is re- 
ligion. It makes no difference whether 
it is Asch’s Mary, Sheen’s Peace of the 
Soul or Peale’s Guide to Confident Liv- 
ing. If it is religion, it sells! But religion 
is a broad term. Let’s stop and analyze 
these books a minute. They throw an in- 
teresting light on the people who read 
them. 

The Saturday Review of Literature in- 
sists that the simpler books of the ethical 
type are popular for the same reason that 
soap operas are popular. Here’s an in- 
teresting thing about them: almost with- 
out exception they urge people to go to 
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irch and find peace of mind. People 
yarently are taking the advice of such 
‘ks, for church attendance in the 
\ited States has increased. This present 
irch-going United States is far healthier 
ntally than our hobby-chasing United 
tes of three years ago. The country 
regaining an almost Victorian balance 
emotion. 

Let’s take a second type of so-called re- 

‘ious book that is a best seller—the 

vel of religious history. History is in- 

restingly written, but few people read 

story per se. If they did the Encyclo- 

dia Britannica would be the most 

ypular book in the world, and it is not. 
People read books for the emotion expe- 
rienced. Almost without exception the 
theme of historical books is that a worthy 
ideal will survive regardless of violence or 
social Opposition. 

Che popularity of this theme throws an 
interesting light on the people who de- 
mand it. Only people with hope believe 
that an ideal will survive. How many 


books came out during the early years of 
the depression about the lasting quality 
of an ideal? That was back in the days 
when Grapes of Wrath won a Pulitzer 


Prize and Little Man What Now was a 
best seller. How many books were writ- 
ten about the lasting qualities of an ideal 
when we were losing the war at Bataan 
and the Coral Sea? Not until we started 
winning the war did we get Steinbeck’s 
The Moon is Down. Now it is not only 
in the religious books that the theme of 
the dominant ideal is found. It is every- 
where. In the movies it is seen in The 
Fountainhead and on the radio, in The 
Heart of Midlothian and The Scarlet 
Pimpernel. The United States has taken 
to idealism again. There are those who 
say this interest in religion comes from 
desperation and hysteria. 

A third type of religious book is a lit- 
tle on the high-brow side, but still a best 
seller. There is a movement called ex- 
istentialism. It started in Europe. It is 
a scientific attitude toward religion and 
tries to demonstrate through mathemat- 
ical equation the existence of divinity 
and a planned universe. DeNouy’s Des- 


tiny of Mankind is an existentialist book. 
So is Toynbee’s History of the World. 

Another type of best selling book is the 
book of humor. There are several things 
that mark a change in recent books of 
humor that make them different from de- 
pression and war humor. In the first 
place, the book of unrelated jokes and 
cartoons is no longer popular. This is a 
healthy sign. A book of jokes is the prov- 
erbial present for a sick person. He can- 
not focus his attention on more than four 
or five lines at a time. The new books of 
humor are long narratives, almost. novels, 
such as Cheaper by the Dozen or Father 
of the Bride. Most of them are about 
family life—affectionate and humorous. 
Except for Clarence Day’s Life with 
Father, no humorous comment on family 
life has had the same affectionate slant 
since Little Women. Now, the family is 
back with us, affectionately and humor- 
ously. 

Let’s look at the equality of the new 
humor. It is sympathetic and gentle. War 
and depression humor was hard and sa- 
tirical. Take one of the cartoons from 
Bill Mauldin’s Up Front, for instance. It 
consists of tired American soldiers with 
circles under their eyes, leading tired Ger- 
man soldiers with circles under their eyes 
to a large prison cage. The caption below 
satirizes a newspaper headline and reads: 
“Eager, fresh American troops are bring- 
ing in scores of tired disheartened Ger- 
mans as prisoners.” Or take a famous 
cartoon that came out in the Saturday 
Evening Post during the depression. In 
the foreground is a young man of about 
seven. By his bearing, composure and 
sophistication he announces himself a 
product of one of our better schools of 
progressive education. In the background 
are a man and woman who seem to be 
parents, for their faces are filled with 
adoration. They clutch each other a trifle 
hysterically, though, for the progressive 
education youngster is waving a shotgun, 
and has just announced according to the 
caption: “Today I’ve decided that the 
thing I want to do is be an orphan.” 

In such books as Father of the Bride, 
the bride does not even kick her father’s 
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shins, much less blow his head off with a 
shotgun. The family is a unit. It is the 
situations that father overcomes that pro- 
voke mirth: father’s first encounter with 
the new in-laws, and his relief when he 
finds they speak the same language. This 
humor may not be as sharp and witty as 
that of Partch and Thurber, but it is a 
lot healthier. Satire is akin to despera- 
tion and hysteria. 

There is another type of best selling 
book: the book about architecture, inter- 
ior decorating, and short, 
books about household affairs. These are 
not books of occupational therapy. They 
are books for someone who has time, en- 
thusiasm, and money. 


cooking—in 


Books about nature and agriculture are 
among the best sellers. They are written 
by people who like landscapes because 
they are restful, and enjoy chanting bees 
because they pretty. In other 
words, they are books of culture, not agri- 
culture. Some of them are as gooey as a 
Hershey bar in mid-summer! 


sound 


But on the positive side, these agricul- 
ture books, like Krutch’s Twelve Seasons 
or Gannett’s Cream Hill show the Rous- 
seau impulse, the passion to get away 
from artificial standards and get 
back to psychological grass roots. The 
demand for this sort of writing is so real 
that a paper bound edition of 
Thoreau’s Walden was recently issued. 

Another type of best selling book is the 
foreign translation. Back in the thirties 
about the only foreign translations being 
sold in the United States were French 


social 


new 
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post-cards. But now there are an enon 
ous number of good translations of suc. 
sound authors as Goethe, Tolstoi, an] 
Andre Gide. Part of this is the respon 
of publishers to public demand. Part 5 
deliberate policy on the part of UNESC( 

Another and final type of best sellinz 
book is the reprint of the classic in goo] 
but cheap editions. Henry James, George 
Eliot, Trollope, Dickens and Melville 
authors who deal with permanent value 
not sensationalism—are widely read. This 
is interesting. Three years ago it was 
impossible to get a legible cheap copy of 
a Classic. 

There is one significant omission from 
the best seller list—books on national and 
foreign political policy. These are strictly 
en the high-brow list. This omission puz- 
zlied me a good deal until I happened to 
think of a possible explanation. Prac- 
tically every American nowadays is a 
member of some political activity group. 
In other words, we express our interest in 
social issues through direct action. We 
either write a letter to our Congressman 
or we dash out and get a Greek family 
to live in the tenant. house. 
thing. 


We do some- 
We do not just sit back and read 
about it. We might help things if we 
read about it, too, but apparently the 
United States does not think so. It has 
given up and refuses to read 
about things it cannot help. Who knows 
but that this is the wiser course? We will 
exhaust 


worry 


be more effective if we do not 
curselves with worry. That, it 
me, is a healthy attitude, too! 


seems to 


—————— a 
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COURAGE IS AN ASSET 
By Essar M. CULVER 
State Librarian, Louisiana State Library 


XOURAGE is an asset in any venture 

J and a pioneering venture requires 

re than ordinary fortitude. Had you 

r thought that we are pioneering in 

s great library movement—that we 

ve not yet developed a model or mold 

sed on experiences of the past and in 
ich new projects can be cast? The 
me of this convention 4 New Pattern 

Library Development encourages us to 

k ahead and to experiment. 

Looking over the United States, we 
find a variety of patterns of state library 
mstitutions. In fact, in no two states are 
they alike. In many states, especially in 
the South, there are three state 
library often overlapping in 
Sometimes there is a law li- 
brary, with legislative reference service 
main function; a department of 
archives and history, with the preserva- 
tion of historical materials as a principal 
function; and also, a library commission 
with some of the functions usually as- 
cribed to a state library. Terminology al- 
so varies. Sometimes the state library is 
purely a law library with a separate li- 
brary commission functioning as an ex- 
tension agency. Thus, the term “State Li- 
brary” means something different in each 
state. The governing boards of these 
agencies vary. Some state libraries func- 
tion under departments of education. 
Others function under the secretary of 
state, the supreme court, the governor, or 
a separate state library board. In two 
cases it was proposed to put the state li- 
brary under the state university as a li- 
brary extension division. It was reasoned 
that if the library is an educational in- 
stitution—as declared by the courts—it 
should be under an educational board. 
It was further declared that the educa- 
tional functions of the state library 
should be correlated with general and 
agricultural extension services, rather 
than with the public schools. 


two or 
agencies 
functions. 


as a 


Something can be learned from the ex- 
perience of every state and the Louisiana 
Plan was evolved primarily from the ex- 
perience of Wisconsin, Oregon and Cali- 
fornia. All three states had done away 
with traveling libraries. Oregon had ex- 
perimented with a six-months county 
demonstration, while California had a sys- 
tem declared by Col. Mitchell of the 
United Kingdom Trust as most nearly 
approaching the ideal in reaching the 
people in every corner of the state. Wis- 
consin contributed 1,000 duplicate books 
from their abandoned library service to 
Louisiana. I doubt if any state thinks it 
has an ideal set-up. In any basic pattern 
for the future, no two states will be alike, 
nor should they be. After visiting twelve 
state agencies and having served on the 
staff of three of them, I have a few con- 
victions which I would like to have you 
consider for the pattern of the future: 

First, one state library agency combin- 
ing general reference, legislative refer- 
ence, archives and history, docujnents, 
law, extension, and others, proves more 
economical for the state. All departments 
working harmoniously together would ef- 
fect economies by avoiding the duplica- 
tion of materials, overlapping functions 
and administrative salaries. 

Second, the library provides an inform- 
al process of education with problems dif- 
ferent from those of the educational in- 
stitutions. The public library is not an 
adjunct to schools and colleges but an 
independent agency for service to all the 
people and serves more of the population 
than any other one educational institu- 
tion. It should then have a separate board 
which can study its problems and needs 
for support. Such a board should adopt 
policies and interpret them to the people. 
Libraries, with such a board to study the 
financial situation and to present the 
needs directly to the legislature, have re- 
ceived far better support than those 
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which are under a state department of 
education or university board with no 
direct contact between librarian and 
board. A board, with the director or state 
librarian, must consider the laws of the 
state, promote needed legislation, and 
plan for service to all races. 

At a meeting of the Southeastern Li- 
brary Association in Biloxi, school li- 
brary service was discussed. One state 
school supervisor argued that no librar- 
ian who was not a member of a school 
faculty could possibly know what should 
go into a school library. A member of 
the general education board present said, 
“The school administrators have had 
many years to bring school libraries up to 
standard -few have done so—why not let 
librarians try?” 

I came to Louisiana from a state where 
the law provided for cooperation between 
county libraries and schools, and I had 
built up and supervised 130 of them in 
two county libraries in California. There 
were no high school or elementary school 
libraries in Louisiana at that time. Al- 
though there was a desire to do something 
about it, the law provided that the library 
commission should give advice only upon 
request. To make a long story short, after 
the presentation of the problem to a 
member of the General Education Board, 
funds were requested and granted for 
a school supervisor, with headquarters in 
the library commission office. After a 
trial period, it was agreed that the school 
supervisor could function more effective- 
ly in the Department of Education. Up- 
on request of both the secretary of the 
commission and the state school super- 
visor the change was made, but there was 
no change in the cooperation of the two 
agencies. The school librarians are pro- 
moting a statewide program of public li- 
brary development in Louisiana. The 
same is true of the college and university 
librarians. We have had cooperation in 
the matter of book distribution for gen- 
eral and agricultural extension projects. 
It takes cooperation not to overlap or im- 
pose on any one institution, for all have 
limited funds and expenditures must be 
carefully planned. In the matter of in- 
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terlibrary loan a great saving can be e*- 
fected. We borrow daily from Louisiar a 
State University and we, in turn, serve 
their extension students. 

In our pattern for the future, there w |] 
be meetings of all agencies concerned 
with the state’s problems of book dist i- 
bution. A division of responsibility w il 
be clearly set up so that John Reader wi!l 
always know where to locate his materia’. 

We must have a common desire (0 
reach a goal, although that goal will 
change yearly. To paraphrase Sam Wé!- 
ter Foss: “Each year he dreamed his goal 
anew, for as his library universe grew 
great he dreamed for it a greater goal.” 

When I started to think about this 
topic of library patterns, I wrote to a 
number of state agencies for their reports. 
One state library now administered by a 
state department replied: “We have not 
published a report since the brief men- 
tion in the annual report of the State 
Commissioner of Education . . . under 
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ich we function. He included brief 

orts of this division through the years 

0-34, when it was completely crowded 

for his statistical reports. We are 
ry.” A state library agency should not 
i mere adjunct to the schools. 

n the “Newer Pattern,” with proper 

rage and vision, the state library sys- 

1 will emerge with equal importance 

h the school system and as an educa- 
nal institution in its own right, with a 

erning board of outstanding and in- 

ential citizens! There is a great chal- 
cige to develop a plan and to go to 
rk. When this is done, we will expe- 

nce a thrill that only accomplishment 
wn give! 

In a statement on “State Library Func- 
tions and Agencies” there is this conclu- 
sion: 

“If present trends continue .. . the 
most extensive development in the li- 
brary field during the next decade will 
take place in state library services. State 
library agencies, however, are not prop- 
erly organized for the potential develop- 
ments. ... Far from a proportionate share 
of attention has been devoted to state 
library problems by the library profession 
itself, Unless progress is made in improv- 
ing state library administration, all li- 
brary agencies, whether state or local, may 
be prevented from recognizing and _util- 
izing the opportunity for better service 
which appear likely in the near future.” 
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CONSTITUTION CHANGES 


The following amendments to the Con- 
stitution and By-Laws of the Alabama Li- 
brary Association were adopted at the 
Florence meeting. These are in addition 
to the proposed amendments published 
in the March issue of The Alabama Li- 
brarian, which were also adopted by the 
Association. All words in italics are new 
additions. 


CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE VIII-MEETINGS 
Sec. 1. There shall be an annual spring 
meeting of the Association, the exact time 
and place to be determined by the Execu- 
tive Council. (This amendment replaces 
the proposal published in the Alabama 
Librarian for March, 1950). 


BY-LAWS 


ARTICLE II-DUES AND QUORUM 

Sec. 4. The membership year of the As- 
sociation shall be from January I through 
December 31. Failure to pay dues for any 
year by the end of the annual spring 
meeting shall constitute forfeiture of 
membership. 

Sec. 7. (This section deleted from the 
Constitution and By-Laws). 

Sec. 9. The fiscal year of the Associa- 
tion shall be from June 1 through May 
31. 

ARTICLE V—PUBLICATIONS 

The editor of The Alabama Librarian 
shall automatically become a member of 
the Executive Council. 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS 
(Continued from Page 6) 

ample? If we did, perhaps we would not 
hear bookless borrowers leaving our 
doors, muttering, “This library never has 
a thing I want.” Need we allow patrons 
to be unhappy because of our failure to 
supply a book? 

Elmer Wheeler, author of those “don’t 
sell the steak, sell the sizzle’? volumes on 
advertising and publicity, has described 
some of his wartime experiences that 
pertinent parallels for libraries. 
Reservations and departure hours were 
two such measures of public relations. 

We are all familiar with the department 
store clerk who is too busy chatting with 
her chum at the next counter to pay at- 
tention to the customer, and others who 
make us feel they are on the job and that 
our wants are important. 

What can we learn from these first- 
hand experiences of public relations? I 
believe there is always a library parallel: 

When the book requested is out, always 
look on the shelf. Suggest other titles, but 
not as substitutes. . . . Offer to take special 
pains to look up materials. It doesn’t 
bring a book back to the library any scon- 
er, but it sends the patron away a lot 
happier. 

In answering the telephone, it is not 
enough to smile as we talk; we must get 
the smile into our voices. Calling back 
instead of holding the line can be better 
public relations. Offer to take messages for 
others. 

Library correspondence reflects either 
good or bad public relations. New York 
Public Library Christmas greetings to serv- 
icemen revealed the public’s idea of get- 
ting “only bad news from the library.” 
Cuyahoga County notices of overdue books 
were reworded to be more polite: “We 
hope to see you soon!” 

The appearance of the building should 
be inviting, neat and colorful. Staff, too! 
Glamor is not the goal. It takes more 
muscles to frown than to smile; why over- 
work? 

All these suggestions reveal how intan- 
gible is public relations—and how easy it 
is to affect it. We find ourselves judging 
an organization by the people with whom 
we come in contact. So the patron meas- 
ures our library by the personnel—wheth- 
er the janitor, a page, clerical assistant, 
professional staff member, or the head li- 


have 
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brarian. The patron doesn’t know who 
helping him—whoever it is represents th 
librarian to him. 

That is why internal public relation 
or public relations from within, is so in 
portant. Good public relations depenc 
upon more than just the contact betwee 
the staff and the public. The feeling b 
tween the staff members has its definit 
effect upon the staff services to the pul 
lic. We are too human not to pass alon 
our moods, thus vitally affecting the | 
brary’s public relations. 

Yes, public relations is “many privat 
relations’—beginning with yours and 
mine. In public relations, as in a democ 
racy, every person counts equally, regard 
less of position. No matter how excellent 
a library’s policy may be, the power to 
make it effective, or to render it useless, 
is ultimately up to the individual. The 
public measures the library by its contact 
with you, individually; therefore, your 
library’s public relations is up to you! 

Public relations is not a fad to be treat 
ed lightly; it is a staff responsibility. 
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